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ILL-HEALTH OF WRITERS DUE TO 
EYE-STRAIN. 





Nothing else in life is so precious as health. 
This everybody has found out from personal, 
perhaps painful, experience. Brain-workers 
have discovered, to their sorrow, that if the 
body be not in good physical condition, the 
brain cannot perform its normal functions. 
The close connection between ideas and diges- 
tion is indisputable, and one does not have to be 
a materialist to see considerable truth in Feuer- 
bach’s rather shocking pun: “ Der Mensch ist 
was er isst.”’ (Man is what he eats.) 

Yet, though humanity may be a unit in its 
desire for health, how comparatively few, even 
in these days of advanced hygienic knowledge, 
know how to attain it! How many, for ex- 
ample, realize that the digestion is in any wise 
affected by the eye, that a slight and unsus- 
pected defect of that wonderful organism may 
upset the entire physical system? Yet this is 
a recognized medical fact of comparatively re- 
cent discovery. The subject is discussed at 
length in “ Biographic Clinics,” a book which 
is a unique departure in literature, and which 
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should appeal with especial force to literary 
workers.* 

Five great men of England, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley, and Browning, 
suffered from youth until well into middle age 
from some inexplicable malady that baffled the 
efforts of the wisest physicians. Dr. Gould, 
the editor of American Medicine, has studied 
the medical history of these men as far as te 
could gather it from biographies and letters, 
and he seems by this study to have solved the 
mystery. 

In the introduction to his book he says: 
“The forelying study of the clinical biogra- 
phies of five of the greatest geniuses of England 
concerns but one class of symptoms and one 
disease-producing factor. Of other diseases 
and other patients I am not competent to 
speak. The field will be found untilled and 
productive by specialists in other departments 
in medicine. But tothe historian and psychol- 
ogist the role of eye-strain will be especially 
interesting because of its subtle and astonish- 
ing influence upon character, upon literature, 
and even upon history. None could pretend 
toa fraction of the insight which could see 
the profound differences in our literature and 
civilization consequent upon the injection of 
the eyestrain factor. What could these men 
not have done, what would they not have done, 
if this morbidizing horror had not clutched 
their hearts with its palsying and despoiling 
hand? Certainly also every tenth person of 
the slaves of civilization — all those who are 
compelled to work with their eyes at the reed- 
ing, writing, and handiwork distance, are to- 
day having havoc played with their minds, dis- 





* Biographic Clinics. | The Origin of the IIl-Health of De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley, and Browning. By 
George M. Gould, M.D. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1903. 
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positions, and workaday lives, by this unrecog- 
nized disease factor. 

“ Whether physiologic or pathologic, the 
eye is necessarily actively functional during 
every instant of the waking life. It is bound 
up with every emotion, and guides every con- 
cept. Our thinking is by photographic images ; 
even the letters of the alphabet are conven- 
tionalized pictures. When vision is morbid 
there is therefore no limit to the kind and ex- 
tent of resultant harm both to the organism 
and to life.” 

Taking up the lives of his five distinguished 
subjects, Dr. Gould presents, in each case, the 
clinical data on which he grounds his argu- 
ment. We view these five great men in a new 
light, that of wretched and suffering mortals. 
Deeply interesting as the study is to all stu- 
dents of literature, it is also unspeakably pa- 
thetic. 

Of De Quincey, we are told: “ At fourteen 
years of age, he was probably the best Greek 
scholar in Europe, conversing in that language 
fluently. His Latin verses were paraded as 
models by his teachers before the older boys. 
His passion for books was so great that he 
went heavily in debt for them beyond his 
allowance. He had to be removed from 
school at the age of fourteen or fifteen, ‘in 
consequence of a very alarming illness threat- 
ening his head,’ which lasted more than a 
year.” 

At the age of seventeen, De Quincey ran 
away to Wales, where he lived as a wanderer, 
sleeping in the open air. His health improved, 
but his money failed and he came to London. 

“ Much against his will young De Quincey 
consented to try to study once more, this time 
in Oxford. In his second year (1804) his 
severe neuralgic affection led him to try opium 
for the first time. With a less well-balanced 
mind than that of De Quincey, and especially 
if we remember his intense suffering, this 
method of treatment would at once have been 
equivalent to ‘throwing the baby away with 
the bath,’ but with De Quincey, although it at 
once gave a heavenly relief, he became only an 
occasional rather than a constant devotee of 
the drug for nine years. His love of roaming 
over the hills and valleys was kept up at 


Oxford, but despite this, and also notwith- 
standing the opium, which indeed masked and 
relieved but could not cure the symptoms, least 
of all their cause, he again could not endure 
systematic and continuous study — he, par ex- 
cellence, a born student and lover of books and 
study! He soon left Oxford and spent several 
years in objectless travel or wandering about, 
settling at last in 1809, aged twenty-four, at 
Grasmere. Here were kept up the constant 
exercise, the long walks, the interest in 
sports, and the seemingly morbid solitary 
walks in the darkness of the night. Despite 
these things, in 1812 there was a suddenly ap- 
‘pearing and as suddenly disappearing five- 
months’ attack of ‘nervous horror,’ and in 
1813 such an increased intensity of the ‘irrita- 
tion of the stomach’ that for relief he in- 
creased the intermittent doses of opium he 
had been taking since 1804, until he was soon 
taking as much as 340 grains a day. He 
would not marry while taking so much, and by 
1816 he had so far conquered the habit that he 
felt justified in marrying. This period of 
1813-1816 was his first one of excess, but im- 
mediately after marriage his suffering became 
more unendurable and for a year he relapsed. 
His heroism ia 1821 in again fighting and win- 
ning the battle was rewarded only by great suf- 
fering, dejection, ‘derangement of the liver,’ 
etc.,and there followed another relapse into 
excess from 1824 to 1825. The last relapse 
was from 1841 to 1844. At other times and 
after this time there was moderate, not ex- 
cessive use. 

“ This history of his splendid struggle and 
success in 1844, his absolute abstention for 
sixty-one days in 1848, and his wise choice 
thereafter of moderate use as the lesser of 
two evils, his last ten years of life in ‘quiet 
and steady activity,’ are also noteworthy. 

“ No one who has studied the life of De Quin- 
cey (or the lives of the other men whom we are 
to observe later) seems to have adequately pon- 
dered, at least not to have asked for the sig- 
nificance of, the irresistible necessity these 
men were under to walk or exercise. Ocular 
accommodative effort and reflexes cease in 
walking almost entirely, and absolutely so in 
walking at night. All his life De Quincey 
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walked many miles a day, walked in day and 
darkness, in sunshine or in rain, and in the 
worst time of trials he would walk round and 
round a ring, like a poor, dumb, driven animal, 
from 400 to 500 times a day. At the age of 
seventy he was still active and vigorous, out- 
walking younger men. 

“Observant ophthalmologists know that in 
the life history of patients suffering from un- 
corrected eye-strain, or optical error, there 
tends to be three critical periods or crises. 
In girls and women these crises are of some- 
what different ordering. Here I speak only of 
boys and men, and in them the first is at or 
within a few years of puberty. The second is 
in early adult life, the third comprises the 
period of the failure of accommodation ex- 
tending normally from about forty-five to sixty, 
but varying according to the amount and kind 
of ametropia. In hyperopic or ‘ far-sighted’ 
astigmatism it begins five or even ten years 
earlier. In De Quincey’s case the first crisis 
came at the logical age of fourteen, when he 
had to be taken from School because of the 


‘very alarming illness threatening his head.’ - 


Every oculist knows well enough about these 
ocular or ametropic headaches. They more 
seldom occur in boys or men than in girls and 
women. ‘he reflex of eye-strain in the latter 
is usually to the head, with more or less impli- 
cation of the digestional organs. In boys the 
tendency is to the eyes (styes, blepharitis, con- 
junctivitis, etc.), while in men, especially in 
severe eye-workers, it is usually to the diges- 
tional organs alone. But there are many cases 
of modified or masked symptoms, depending 
upon the always varying conditions of the 
eyes, native vigor, external circumstances, etc. 
The noteworthy fact is the long-continued in- 
creased intensity of all reflexes during the 
failure of accommodation, and the sudden ces- 
sation of direct ocular reflexes at about sixty. 
If the long-continued functional diseases of 
the digestional and cerebral centres have at 
that time not been too badly injured, there is 
peace for the rest of life. But if irreparable 
harm has been done them, symptoms will be 
changed, but will persist. Of course, accord- 
ing to circumstances and conditions, one period 
may extend into another, and the habit of 


drug-taking or the hap-hazard catching up of a 
pair of spectacles may modify but not abro- 
gate the symptons. In De Quincey’s case the 
first critical period (head pains), plainly due 
to eye-strain, passed off in a year, but recurred 
ir. one form or another until he was compelled 
to run away from school and seek rest from 
eye-strain even by vagabondage if necessary, 
at all events by the walking or exercise which 
all such sufferers are unconsciously compelled 
to take. Of course, one so endowed as De 
Quincey could not escape the literary life, and 
his compromise with the unknown enemy that 
possessed him was opium and walking. The 
first hid and modified the results of eye-strain, 
the second gave the needed health to resist, 
and the eye-rest demanded for recuperation. 

“In all severe eye-strain, insomnia, appar- 
ently due to a number of mysterious causes, is 
almost always a constant symptom. (‘Kicks 
about at night and cries out in his sleep’ is an 
almost invariable repurt of parents of astig- 
matic children.) 

“ Without a scrap of direct evidence as to 
the existence of eye-strain, a study of the 
clinical biography of De Quincey by a compe- 
tent oculist should convince him that the mys- 
tery of De Quincey’s life and disease, ‘the 
key to the original cause,’ as he puts it, of his 
suffering was reflex ocular neurosis. Why 
then did his eyes not pain him and suffer? 
It is one of the greatest of unutilized truths, 
long known, strangely ignored, that in the vast 
majority of cases of eye-strain the morbid re- 
sults of the astigmatism, etc., are not felt in 
the eyes. Itis perfectly explainable why this 
is so. The value of the eye so overtops that 
of almost any other organ that the reflex re- 
sults of its unphysiologic function must be 
shunted anywhere except back to the eye it- 
self. In women it goes to the head, and the 
world is full of those tortured nearly every 
day of their life with headache and sick-head- 
ache (‘bilious’ or ‘nervous’ headaches). In 
many, and especially in men working much 
with the eyes, the reflex is to the digestional 
organs, with ‘indigestion’ and ‘liver derange- 
ments,’ ‘anorexia,’ etc. The truth that eye- 
strain induces these functional gastric, intesti- 
nal, and biliary disorders cannot much longer 
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be ignored. When acted upon it will consti- 
tute one of the greatest advances in practical 
medicine that has ever been made. 

In connection with the fact that even at 
seventy-four De Quincey never used specta- 
cles for reading, the author says: “We now 
know that even with the best application no 
spectacles that any person could have obtained 
at that time would have completely relieved 
eye-strain. Spectacles of the crudest kind were 
discovered only about 500 years ago and science 
and some scientific men seem often inclined to 
ignore for another 500 years their use and 
improvement in correcting the optical defects 
of the eye that looks through their infinitely 
studied and perfected microscopes. But all 
the lenses of all the opticians of that country 
and time would not have helped poor De 
Quincey. Why? Because he had myopic 
astigmatism, and of some anomalous and 
anisometric variety. Had he not been afflicted 
with this optical fault of his eyes, he could not 
have read a line of any book at the age of 
seventy. At any time of his life a 
proper pair of spectacle lenses would have 
relieved De Quincey of his sufferings, would 
have enabled him to quit opium-taking, and 
would have allowed him to pursue a far more 
wonderful literary career.” ' 

Carlyle’s record is not unlike De Quincey’s, 
except that his sufferings seem to have been 
far more intense. 

At the age of twenty-three, says Froude, “he 
was attacked with dyspepsia, 
wholly left him.” 

“The physician,” says Dr. Gould, “ who has 
heard the same pitiful recitals of anguish from 
his patients recognizes the utter sincerity of 
Carlyle’s utterance: ‘Am getting weary of suf- 
fering, feel as if I could sit down in it and say, 
well then, I shall soon die, at any rate.’ 
near heartbroken. 
believes my report.’ 

“As regards his irritableness, melancholia, 
and mental misery generally, Froude says in a 
hundred ways and ‘insinuendos,’ it was all in 
‘his nature,’ that he could no more escape 
from these things than his body ‘could leap off 
its shadow,’ etc. But what more beautiful 
character ever showed itself than in the early 


which never 


‘Iam 
Nobody on the whole 


essays? The man who, poor and self-denying 
as he was, secretly gave away to the poor at 
least half his income, and who honored his 
father and passionately loved his mother — he 
a genius, they peasants; the man who wrote 
and felt to Mrs. Carlyle as he did—such a 
man was to be honored rather than pitied. 

“Carlyle himself knew better: ‘I declare 
solemnly without exaggeration that I impute 
nine-tenths of my present wretchedness, and 
rather more than nine-tenths of all my faults, to 
this infernal disorder in the stomach.’ ‘On 
days when moderately well I feel as happy as 
others ; happier, perhaps,’ anda thousand lines 
could be quoted as lovely and true as, ‘ The 
world is God’s world, and wide and fair.’ 
Even poor Mrs. Carlyle, who‘ married for am- 
bition,’ could but say: ‘ My husband is as good 
company as reasonable mortal could desire.’ 
That he was at times gloomy, irritable, morose, 
harsh, etc., no one would deny, least of all 
Carlyle himself. But that it was his essential 
nature to be so—every page of the letters 
gives the lie to this faithless indictment. 
Those things were simply the symptoms of his 
awful disease. 

* Carlyle had throughout his life more or less 
of what American oculists call ‘theater head- 
aches’ or ‘panorama headaches.’ A great 
many of our patients, until eye-strain has been 
stopped by glasses, cannot attend banquets, 
concerts, theaters, etc., without disastrous 
effects to head and ‘nerves.’ When Carlyle 
went much to the Museum he had what he 
called ‘ muszum headaches.’ When he went to 
a ‘party’ he returned with ‘headache and 
shattered nerves,’ and vowing never to do such 
a foolish thing again. 

“In some men, the untoward conditions of 
circumstances, the ill-health, the mental abnor- 
malism, etc., may have little or no effect upon 
the quality of their literary labors. In others 
this may be subtly modified, and in others still 
the differences caused may be most profound. 
Carlyle, I think, isan example of the last class. 
Every work he brought forth is in almost every 
line modified by the direct result of the con- 
ditions of eye-strain while engaged upon it. 
The very choice of subjects is dictated by it. 
With the resistance and energy of youth over- 
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coming all disease we have the beautiful 
objectivity, the combined ‘ sweetness and light, 
the humor, and the charm of the early essays 
and of ‘Sartor.’ What could be more like his 
wrecked soul than the ‘French Revolution,’ 
both in subject and treatment? History writ- 
ten by lightning flashes it is, indeed, but the 
lightnings are those of his own mind in thun- 
derstorm that brought in its fury brief peace, 
but that also brought destruction. Again how 
imperative of his mood and how logically re- 
sponsive were ‘Chartism,’ ‘Heroes,’ ‘ Crom- 
well,’ and ‘ Past and Present!’ But, at last, 
at peace, ‘Frederick’ (taking twelve years to 
write ) shows what the character of the life- 
work might have been if the thirty-eight pre- 
vious years had not been lived upon the rack 
of atrocious suffering. The unauthorized pes- 
simism, the pitiable anti-science, the foolish ar- 
rogance, the outrageous ‘Ilias Americana in 
Nuce,’ and all such things are excusable. 
They were the groans and deliriums of a-ner- 
vous system in awful agony. 

* When the storms of the life voyage were 
over, Carlyle had a splendid opportunity [in 
the inaugural address] to gather to a focus 
all the experience and wisdom he _ had 
gained. And splendidly he improved it! 
Among the noble truths there glowing with 
softened but exquisite light he urged that 
the function of universities was to create 
libraries and teach the student to read. Assi- 
duity in reading is the great study of the intel- 
lectual man. There was not a word, of course, 
as to the mechanism of reading, and one is 
grieved to think of this and the fact that the 
labor of reading with an optically wretched in- 
strument had been the cause of the speaker’s 
life-tragedy. | And that it would be the same 
with thousands of his pupils then and since? 

“Lastly comes the lesson called -a very 
humble one,’ but which not even he could real- 
ize how and why it was far from humbly impor- 
tant: ‘In the midst of your zeal and ardor. . 

remember the care of health. ... It 
would have been a very great thing for me if I 
had been able to consider that health is a thing 
to be attended to continually, that you are to 
regard that as the very highest of all temporal 
things for you. There is no kind of achieve- 


ment you could make in the world that is 
equal to perfect health. What to it are nug- 
gets and millions? I find that you 
could not get any better definition of what 
“holy” really is than “ healthy.” Completely 
healthy; mens sana in corpore sano. A man 
all lucid, and in equilibrium. His intellect 
a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly 
sensitive to al] objects and impressions made 
on it, and imaging all things in their correct 
proportions; not twisted up into convex or 
concave, and distorting everything so that he 
cannot see the truth of the matter, without 
endless groping and manipulation; healthy, 
clear, and free, and discerning truly al! around 
him.’ 

‘He (Carlyle ) is compelled by the very na- 
ture and mathematics of the subject to use im- 
ages of physical and physiologic optics. It is 
as necessary for the eye to be optically right as 
for the intellect. Moreover, he did not know, 
as even then he might have known, that the in- 
tellect whose function he could best describe 
in optical terms is psychologically most liter- 
ally and absolutely the creation of the act of 
vision. It has the qualities of geometric and 
imaging perfection only because by the hered- 
ity of millions of years the optically correct, 
or approximately correct, eyes of innumerable 
ancestors have produced the optically correct 
intellect. The acme of physical and intellect- 


ual suffering is to supply a correct intellect, 
the product of eyes, with an optically morbid 
pair of eyes, and compel them to work for 
sixty years against the demands of the laws of 
all past time. 

“Let us make one last quotation from the 


inaugural address. In the face of the fact 
that numberless thousands and even millions 
of hard eye-workers (literary and others) are 
clear-sighted physically and mentally, and have 
no considerable suffering therefrom — despite 
this which Carlyle should have thought of, he 
says: ‘ Wecan neverattain that [ the holy and 
healthy, the optically perfect intellect ] at all- 

You cannot, if you are going to do any 
decisive intellectual operation that will last a 
long while; if, for instance, you are going to 
write a book — you cannot manage it (at least 
I never could ) without getting decidedly made 
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ill by it: and really one nevertheless must; if 
itis your business, you are obliged to follow 
out what you are at, and to do it, if even at the 
expense of health. Only remember at all 
times, to get back as fast as possible out of it 
into health, and regard that as the real equilib- 
rium and center of things.’ 

“ How clearly the virtue and also the vice of 
the deductionist type of intellect is seen in 
these words. The subjective experience car- 
ried over as a general rule and demand! * But 
how infinitely pathetic! And also how in- 
structive to those who are now seeking to unite 
the two methods of intellectual activity, de- 
duction and induction, in one fused flame of 
philosophic science. The earnest, woeful 
pleading to read books and to look above all 
things to the health, by one who had never 
committed a conscious hygienic sin in his life, 
and who had looked most carefully after his 
health every instant almost, of his whole life! 
And yet who had suffered as great physical 
and mental anguish from ill-health as ever 
mortal did! What every one of his hearers 
needed and what millions of others still need 
to be told is not to care for their health, but 
how to do it. That Carlyle had never once 
seriously considered; only an enlightened 
science, and enlightened medical science can 
teach that. Alas that Carlyle cared for 
neither! The more imperative is our own 
duty.” 

Of Charles Darwin, his son wrote: “For 
nearly forty years he never knew one day of 
health of ordinary men, and thus his life was 
one long struggle of the weariness and strain 
of sickness.” 

Dr. Gould has summed up the case of Dar- 
win with an illuminating intelligence. 

“In the article upon De Quincey, I spoke of 
the psychologic influence of errors of refrac- 
tion, the powerful and subtle effect of eye- 
Strain in the developing boy upon the character 
or disposition, the choice of a career, etc. I 
found reason to believe that this factor had 
been at work in De Quincey’s case, as the 
unrecognized cause of the seven years’ vaga- 
bondage of the unequalled scholar. It was 
the only way the wisdom of the organism could 
devise to rid itself of the profound injury 


which reading and writing was causing the 
nervous and digestive systems. It even made 
the evil of the opium habit preferable to the 
unbroken impact of the ocular irritation. To 
such a mind as that of De Quincey, the literary 
career could not be escaped, and so there was 
the life-long tragedy we have witnessed. 

“In Carlyle’s case the dour Scotch inheri- 
tance, body and mind, together with physical 
work, country life, and an absence of an en- 
slaving literary ambition, made him miss the 
evil effects of eye-strain during youth; butfrom 
the age of twenty-three onward the conditions 
(reading and writing) of the chosen career 
made him a great sufferer so long as there was 
any ocular ‘accommodation’ left. As Mrs. Car- 
lyle said, there would have been no ‘tongues’ 
if Irving had married her, so there would have 
been no vagabondage and no opium in De 
Quincey’s case if he had chosen the career of 
a farmer; and if Carlyle had chosen his father’s 
occupation there would have been an utter 
absence of the misery of his life and the pecu- 
liar qualities of ‘ history by lightning-flashes.’ 

“When we come to Darwin, we find the 
same causes producing the same results, but 
with the differences of detail which all biologic, 
and especially all psychologic, phenomena ex- 
hibit. For, be he oculist, general physician, or 
intelligent layman, when one reads the life and 
letters of Darwin, he must be struck with the 
astonishing fact of the strangeness and illogi- 
cality of the life of the great scientist’s youth. 
Up to the age of twenty-two he had done 
nothing but waste, ‘worse than waste,’ time and 
opportunity in hunting, walking, riding, ath- 
letics, rat-catching, with dogs, etc., so that even 
his most kind and indulgent father said he 
would be a disgrace to himself and to his 
family. Medicine could not attract the atten- 
tion of the ‘idle sporting man,’ and also the 
functions of the clergyman had no charm. 
Why? Because he was in excellent health 
and high spirits when he did not use his eyes 
at near range, but any reading made him ‘have 
spirits for nothing,’ made him ‘so disgusted 
that he had not the heart to write anybody,’— 
made him ‘quite desperate.’ The degree at 
Cambridge caused him to become ‘so miser- 
able, both before and afterward,’ and, ‘what 
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makes it more ridiculous, I know not what 
about.’ Once, at the age of twenty-two, he was 
for two months compelled by bad weather to 
keep indoors in a strange place, without 
friends, and without amusements other than 
reading, and he was ‘inexpressibly gloomy 
and miserable,’ and even troubled with.pain 
and palpitation about the heart. The simple 
recital of facts compels one to recognize that 
the wasted years of Darwin’s youth were not 
‘worse than wasted’ by choice; it was not 
because of the compulsion of inherent moral 
tendencies, nor of fashion, nor because of his 
dislike of classic studies. There was nothing 
in his ancestry nor in his life-work of after 
years that would force him to such amuse- 
ments and to the escape of all study; there 
were plenty of earnest men at Cambridge, 
there was opportunity for congenial study — 
if study of any kind had been possible, and 
health retained. There was no way to a seri- 
ous and honorable life, was the unconscious 
command of the wisdom of the organism, ex- 
cept perhaps through some such plan as the 
Beagle voyage. Thus science gained its mar- 
tyr, although he did not know, and indeed he 
never knew, the exact nature of the cause of 
his martyrdom.” 

Dr. Gould proves conclusively that the sea- 
sickness from which Darwin was supposed to 
have suffered on board the Beagle “was the 
Same nausea and morbid nervous symptoms 
that thousands of patients have described to 
their oculists as following use of the eyes with- 
out the proper spectacles, and disappearing at 
once the moment all use of the eyes is stopped. 
Darwin had found great discomfort during his 
youth and up to twenty-two, upon the use ‘of 
his eyes; it was more pronounced and intense 
now during the voyage (some slight sea-sick- 
ness co-operating); and in the productive 
years of his after life, from the ages of about 
forty to sixty, it was a daily tragedy and horror.” 

“It is strange,” says Dr. Gould, “that Dar- 
win himself and his physicians should have 
supposed that intellectual labor was the cause 
of his symptoms. It is true that Dr. Clark was 
accustomed to tell his literary patients to quit 
proof-reading, writing, etc., and take a holiday, 
but this was routine, and with the plain intent 


to break up mental work, and, of course, in- 
finitely far from any consciousness that it was 
abnormal ocular function, instead of intellectual 
over-exertion that was at fault. Once Darwin 
recognized this when at the age of fifty he 
wrote: ‘It is a very odd thing that I have no 
sensation that I overwork my brain.’ This was 
when he was hardest at work on the ‘ Origin.’ 
As if thought and laborious intellectual action 
could be stopped in De Quincey, Carlyle, Hux- 
ley, or Darwin by making them walk half their 
lives or more about rings, sand-walks, or moors, 
or ride 20,000 miles on one horse, etc.! In 
reality, such things made mental action the 
greater, adding also worry, introspection, the 
regret of lost time, etc. Indeed, Darwin says 
that when he could do nothing else from ill- 
ness, he could collect his facts for the ‘ Origin 
of Species.’ Correcting proofs is by no means 
such intellectual work as thinking out and 
composing the ‘Origin of Species,’ and yet 
Darwin himself wrote, ‘and, also, there yet re- 
mains the worst part of all, correcting the 
press.’ It was worse because it was more 
laborious to the eyes. Doubtless the splendid 
inductive quality of his mind, the patient and 
tireless gathering of facts which distinguishes 
his beoks and bottoms them upon an incontro- 
vertible basis, was in great part due to this, 
that he was unconsciously compelled to spend 
his time so largely in some manner as did not 
induce the reflexes of eye-strain.” 

At the completion of the “Origin,” we are 
told, he was in an awful state of stomach, 
strength, temper, and spirits. He says himself: 
“My confounded book half-killed me.” And 
yet, how many people who have read his great 
work have realized at what cost it had been 
produced ? 

Dr. Gould finishes his interesting chapter on 
Darwin by saying: “There seems to be a 
childish popular error, shared even by those 
who should be accurate, that the solving of 
intellectual problems such as those which 
busied Darwin’s mind is more wearing and dis- 
astrous to the health and mind than the mental 
exertion of the simplest intellects in the stren- 
uous life which millions have tocarryon. The 
fact is, that almost all great thinkers have lived 
toa ripe old age. As to the ‘rest-treatment,’ 
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it frequently happens that the rest-cure does 
not cure unless reading and writing are inter- 
dicted, or proper glasses ordered, and that 
many neurasthenics are cured by glasses with- 
out the rest-cure. In other words, ‘neuras- 
thenia’ may be caused by eye-strain.” 

Of Thomas Huxley, we learn that as a boy 
he “read everything he could lay hands on in 
his father’s library.” ‘“ Not satisfied with the 
ordinary length of day, he used, when a boy of 
twelve, to light his candle before dawn, pif a 
blauket around his shoulders, and sit up in bed 
to read Hutton’s ‘Geology.’ As to his health, 
we learn that from the age of fourteen he was 
a great sufferer, and in much the same manner 
as were the three men whom we have just con- 
sidered. “ His suffering for fifty years wrung 
from him the most bitter complaints, and forced 
him for the latter part of his life to renounce 
what he held dear in the world, and to renounce 
it more and more absolutely with every added 
year of life. The result of all his study of 
his own case, the result of all his consultation 
of physicians, was that neither he nor the 
physicians had the least idea what ailed him. 

It shows how truly Huxley diagnosed 
his own unfitness for the work of a practical 
physician, when we reflect that his wretched- 
ness of fifty years never made him catch any 
hint of the fact that whenever he began study, 
reading, or writing he suffered, and whenever 
he stopped these things he was at once well. 
During his whole life he was teaching and 
urging upon others the study of physiology. 
But he never suspected the significance of the 
physiology of the eye and of astigmatism, and 
of their relation to his bad health. What was 
his disease? It was functional, surely, and it 
was so terribly real that one can hardly imagine 
what tragedy it brought to him; great as were 
the study, work, and scientific results of his 
life, it prevented him from making far more of 
that life than we can know.” 

In his Johns Hopkins address, Huxley said: 
“ To understand the nature of disease we must 
understand health, and the understanding of 
the healthy body means the having a knowl- 
edge of its structure and of the way in which 
its manifold actions are performed.” ‘“ But,” 
says Dr. Gould, “he had been, as we know, a 


profound sufferer all his life from some disease 
which baffled his best medical advisers, and of 
which he said, ‘I wish I knew what is the mat- 
ter with me.’ One of the most fundamental 
and important of the senses, one of the greatest 
of physiological functions, the origin and 
creator of intellect, is vision. Of its physi- 
ology Huxley was incurious. Its malfunction 
in his case wrecked his life, and when he read 
made every day a day of wretchedness. When- 
ever he read or wrote he suffered, whenever 
he stopped reading or writing he was well. Not- 
withstanding this, Huxley wrote ‘ The Method 
of Zadig.’” 

When, in 1845, Robert Browning fell in love 
with Elizabeth Barrett, he was thirty-two years 
old. From their correspondence, Dr. Gould 
has produced about five pages of excerpts re- 
lating solely to Robert Browning’s headaches. 

“T have had a constant pain in the head for 
these two months, which only very rough ex- 
ercise gets rid of. I thought I could never be 
unwell.” 

“So much reading hurts me; whether 
the reading be light or heavy, fictions or fact, 
and so much writing— whether my own— 
such as you have seen, or the merest compli- 
ments —returning to the weary tribe that 
exact it of one.” 

And so on. 

‘“ Browning,” says the author, “ was a man of 
refined and sensitive nature, self-controlled, 
careful of himself and of his health, a perfect- 
ly well-regulated man, living temperately in all 
things, well-to-do, and with no need, by inher- 
itance, or conditions, ever to go to any ex- 
treme in life. He had been remarkably well, 
he informs us, up to the age of thirty-two. If 
we had accurate data prior to this time, we 
should doubtless find that the moderation and 
quietness of his nature and demeanor were in 
great part the lessons unconsciously derived 
from the forgotten experiences as_ regards 
health in youth. A boy with the astigmatism 
he had could never have been a hard student 
or immoderate in any way without ill-health re- 
sulting. After the time we know him (thirty- 
two) we find him always extremely sensitive to 
slight excesses of irritation, such as a late 
dinner, excitement, etc. It never needed but 
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a small thing to upset his delicate health. 
Even reading afew minutes would bring on the 
head trouble, and a few minutes of ocular rest 
would make it disappear. Each winter’s work 
(with, the eyes) brought him to the state of 
nervous prostration and physical apathy, and, 
as of old, it was charged automatically to 
‘liver, deranged liver,’ although the evil was 
‘not serious,’ and he had no organic disease 
whatever.” Referring in this connection to 
what he calls the “ ocular reflexes,” the author 
remarks: “ The more sensitive the nature, the 
more the reflex tends to be cerebral, the more 
resistant, the more it tends to be digestional. 
Carlyle and Huxley would. therefore, not have 
headache so much as ayspeptic or ‘liver’ 
symptoms. Browning had chiefly, though not 
solely, the cerebral type of reflex. The worst 
kind of organization is that in which there is a 
balance, or such a combination of the two that 
the reflexes affect both sets of organs. The 
result in these cases is ‘ biliousness,’ ‘bilious 
headache,’ or ‘ sick-headache,’ one of the most 
awful affections and most frequent which 
afflicts humanity. The case of Darwin is an 
illustration. 

“ Both Browning and his medical adviser 
find a perfect explanation of Browning's head- 
ache in heredity. ‘Why has anybody to 
search for a cause? There sits your mother 
whom you so absolutely resemble! I can 
trace every feature, etc.’ If this explains it, 
Adam, or rather, Eve, must have been 
afflicted in the same way, and all of her de- 
scendants to Browning’s mother. One marvels 
how a headache can be inherited, and why 
family facial resemblances demonstrate the 
fact. Throwing the responsibility back upon 
the mother, or upon Eve, will no longer do, 
and I think we should give it up. Browning 
and his medical adviser may not be censured 
for such a naive medical philosophy, but 
really we grown-ups must quit such hide-and- 
go-seek childish games. We must find what 
caused the headache in each case, separately, 
of son and mother, at least if we wish to cure 
the son. An anti-hereditive medicine has not 
so far been discovered effective after the 
patient’s birth. 

“For forty-two or forty-three years after 


this Browning lived, but I find few data of 
value or trustworthiness for further knowledge 
of his clinical biography. Like De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Darwin, and Huxley, Browning never 
suspected the cause of his suffering, and 
learned only that it was in some mysterious 
way eluded by long walks and persistent exer- 
cise. Mrs. Bronson says he never passed a 
day without taking one or more long walks; 
indeed, his panacea for most ills was exercise, 
and the exercise he chiefly advocated was 
walking. He wrote: ‘I get as nearly angry 
as it is in me to become with people I love 
when they trifle with their health,— that is, 
with their life, —like children playing with 
jewels over a bridge-side, jewels which, once 
in the water, how can we, the poor lookers.on, 
hope to recover? You don’t know how abso- 
lutely well I am after my walking.’”’ 

Thus end the “ Biographic Clinics.” The 
remaining chapters of Dr. Gould’s book relate 
to the physiology of vision, the evil effects of 
eye-strain in general, and the indifference and 
neglect shown toward it by the medical profes- 
sion. The author pays a deserved tribute to 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who, he says, “‘must be 
recognized as one of the greatest medical dis- 
coverers and benefactors of the race. So far - 
as I can learn he first taught the pathologic 
significance of astigmatism and eye-strain, and 
that the prescription of cylindric lenses is of 
vast importance in the care and prevention of 
systemic diseases. Nothing that our 
distinguished colleague has ever contributed 
to medical progress can equal the value of 
the masterly articles which he wrote in 
1874, 1875, and 1876. upon the subject of eye- 
strain.” 

In speaking of the famed Philadelphia 
School of Ophthalmology, the author says: 
“ Learning their art directly or indirectly from 
the so-called Philadelphia school, hundreds of 
oculists are finding a noble lifework through- 
out the United States, and are giving a million 
patients the indubitable proof of personal ex- 
perience that eye-strain is the cause of terrible 
and varied diseases, the cure of which by 
spectacles is one of the greatest discoveries 
of the nineteenth century.” 

Agnes G. Golden. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 


WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 


to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
+ * 


Mr. Munsey has apparently learned the im- 
portant truth that pictures alone will not satisfy 
the reading public. “Since I began the publi- 
cation of A/unsey’s Magazine,” he says, “my 
own theories have changed a good deal. In 
one respect formerly I regarded the picturesque 
side of the magazine as of the greatest im- 
portance. I still believe in the force and value 


of illustrations, and illustrations of the best 
grade, but I believe to a greater extent than 
formerly in the strength of the letterpress -~ 
the themes treated and the manner of treat- 
ment. Instead of suiting the text to the illus. 
trations, as I did to some extent half a dozen 
years ago, I now suit the illustrations to the 
text, and use illustrations only where they will 
strengthen the text. The letterpress is, in 
fact, the backbone and sustaining quality of a 
properly conceived magazine.” 


* 
* * 


The St. Louis Star makes the startling an- 
nouncement that “Henry Loomis Nelson is 
now David A. Wells, professor of political 
science at Williams College.” As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Nelson is David A. Wells Professor 
of Political Science at Williams. The impor- 
tance of the comma and the capital is thus 
illustrated again. 

* 
~ * 


’ 


‘“ Beware of realism,’’ wrote Stevenson to 
Mr. Trevor Haddon once. “It is the devil. 
It is one of the means of art, and now they 
make it the end.” 

* a * 

An example of “newspaper English” that 
sorely needs to be edited is this “ Personal 
Note to the Public,” published as an advertise- 
ment in fac-simile of the handwriting of Ed- 
ward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal :— 


I firmly believe THAT if every man and woman of moderate 
means, young AND old, married or not, would read the series 
“ How We Saved for a Home”’ in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, THAT thousands would date the beginning of their true 
living from that day. 

Here are 100 young couples, AND MEN WITH FAMILIES, work- 
ing girls and unmarried young men, who tell, STEP BY STEP 
and dollar by dollar, How EACH NOW OWN THEIR OWN home, — 
some on salaries of $4. PER week: NONE HIGHER THAN $30. 
The average is $15. 

The words printed in small caps need par- 
ticular attention. 

«« 

Preparations are being made for the obser- 
vance May 25 of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In the 
Christian Register Rev. J. W. Chadwick 
makes the suggestion that the supreme way to 
celebrate the anniversary is for each celebrant 
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“to read Emerson through, right straight 
through, in the course of :this year.” “I 
stump all who love Emerson to do it,” he 
says. Those who really love Emerson ought 
not to find the task particularly arduous. It is 
to be feared that a great many people who talk 


of Emerson and even quote him seldom read 
him. 


* 
~ * 


Bret Harte’s estate has been valued at only 


$1,800 — but if Bret Harte died poor, it is 
only because he lived rich. W. H. H. 





2 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions 


How is the phenomenal success of the ten- 
cent magazines accounted for? Of course, ref- 
erence is made. to those in the larger cities, 
particularly New York. Is not the success 
which they enjoy due, mainly, to business tact 
and ability? And is it not also true that none 
of these magazines are particularly successful 
from the literary viewpoint, but the success is 
almost exclusively based on the financial re- 
turns, gained, principally, from advertising pa- 
trons? D. M. 

[ The ten-cent magazines are successful be- 
cause they are popular. The price puts them 
within the reach of all, and their literary stan- 
dard is not so high as to make them attractive 
only to an exclusive clientage. Thousands of 
people who will not pay twenty-five cents fora 
magazine will buy one for a dime, and so the 
ten-cent magazines get a large circulation. 
Having the circulation, they can get quantities 
of advertising, and the income from the adver- 
tisements is so large that the publishers can 
afford to make the magazines attractive with 
pictures, which ordinary people like. Their 
literary standard is not high, because they are 
published for the multitude, not for the culti- 
vated few, and yet they have a distinct merit 
of theirown. They have to be made interest- 
ing to the great majority of people, or they 
would fail. Ina word, they must be popular, 
and no contribution is desired that will not 


suit the popular taste, no matter how much lit- 
erary merit it may have. Financially they are 
successful because they carry so much adver- 
tising matter. Noone of them could pay ex- 
penses with the income from circulation alone. 
—W.H. H. J 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hegan.— The Cabbage Patch! For years 
Miss Alice Hegan had been executing unob- 
served acts of charity in this forlorn and un- 
beautiful part of Louisville. Here, “where 
ramshackle cottages played hop-scotch over 
the railroad tracks,” she had been a regular 
and welcome visitor. All doors were opened 
to her, and to her sympathetic ears the woes 
of the neighborhood were poured out. Win- 
ter after winter she had done much to relieve 
the stress of poverty, and the incident in her 
book of the letter to the newspaper, and the 
instant responses in money, clothes, and food 
it brought to a stricken family, was founded on 
an actual occurrence. 

Curiously enough, that which probably 
made her such a welcome visitor among these 
people of the Cabbage Patch was what has 
been the chief element in her success — her 
strong love of humor. She has to a remark- 
able degree a quick and acute sense of humor 
—humor, that is, which is funny and humor 
which is pathetic; she sees the pathos in life 
as sensitively and appreciatively as she does 
the incongruous and the absurd. So she thor- 
oughly understood the various phases of lowly 
human nature in this squalid part of Louis- 
ville, and established among its people a 
strongly human understanding with them. 

And so, when the idea came to her of writ- 
ing up her own experiences, she had but to 
add a thread of fiction, to change a few names 
and concentrate the innumerable episodes, and 
the book seemed actually to write itself! It 
seemed absolutely spontaneous! Yet, when it 
was written, she mistrusted it and worked over 
it with painstaking care, and even when she 
felt she,could do no more with it, she had the 
gravest doubts over this little record of some 
of her own experiences. Of course the intro- 
duction of the love episode was the fiction 
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which strung the scenes in the story together, 
and it was with many misgivings that “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” was offered 
for publication. 

About a year ago, Miss Hegan, while in 
New York, had the pleasure of calling upon 
her publishers and receiving in her hands the 
first copy of a modest little green-covered 
book of about one hundred and fifty pages. 
She turned the leaves with shy but intense in- 
terest, and wondered if it would ever be no- 
ticed among all the large and beautiful books 
that were coming out. This was her first real 
venture in the field of letters she had looked 
into from afar for solong. Almost at once the 
little tale began to be read and talked about; 
soon a thousand copies were sold, then five, 
ten, fifteen thousand! Her picture was sought 
after for publication; new editions were 
quickly exhausted; twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty thousand copies went, and still the new 
editions are quickly disposed of; and within 
the year this Louisville girl has emerged as 
the writer of one of the most popular, most 
wholesome and human bvoks of recent 
years. 

What is the secret of its success? It is full 
of human love and sympathy. It was written 
from the heart, without self-consciousness or 
false motives, but with simplicity and sin- 
cerity. It shows a subtle earnestness of pur- 
pose which shines behind allits mirth. _ It is 
deliciously humorous because the humor is 
perfectly natural, it is pathetic without being 
sentimental, and with all its pathos it is never 
sad because there is not a note of despon- 
dency init. Its optimism is constant, and it 
is a perfectly true and convincing picture 
of life.— William Frederic Dix, in the Out- 
Look. 


Tarkington.— In vain for years he sought 
recognition, always rewriting his returned 
manuscripts, never being satisfied with the 
work of his pen, persevering, till the way 
opened and two novels were accepted at 
once. 


While at Princeton he drew for one college 
publication and wrote for two others. In one 
can be found almost the entire circus scene of 
“The Gentleman from Indiana.” Although, 


after graduating, he desired to become a 
writer, he began the study of art. 

“ But,” said Mr. Tarkington, “1 never ad- 
vanced beyond technique. I sent a drawing 
and a joke to Life. The drawing was accepted 
and the joke rejected. A subsequent drawing 
and joke were reversed in the matter of 
acceptance. I followed them up with forty 
drawings, all of which were refused. It was 
the disproportionate return for my work in 
favor of the text that forever decided me to 
undertake journalism.” 

In his native town, Indianapolis, he had ta 
ken an active interest in an amateur dramatic 
club, and had written for it three plays. They 
were so well received that he rewrote them, 
with the idea of playing a part,and in 1895 
came to New York in hopes of having one of 
them produced, only to be disappointed and to 
return home. 

“I then wrote a story,”’ continued Mr. Tark- 
ington, “ of fifty thousand words. It was re- 
fused by many publishers, but became the 
greater part of ‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,’ 
so my pains were not thrown away. I submit- 
ted ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’ to A/cClure’s, which 
they liked, and wrote to me asking me to call, 
and inquiring if I had written anything else. 
I spoke of ‘The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
which was in an unfinished state. They asked 
to see it, advised me to complete it, and then 
to doa little pruning; and I might say I did 
not spare it, but slashed, condensed, and re- 
wrote the book from beginning to end ; always 
bearing in mind it was to be a serial, that each 
installment should in some way make refer- 
ence to the past, and have an ending both sat- 
isfactory and carrying — which the publishers 
have excused me from doing in my last, ‘ The 
Two Vanrevels.’ I think as a book it will ap- 
pear better constructed.” / 

“The Gentleman from Indiana’ appeared 
serially before ‘“ Monsieur Beaucaire,” which 
was dramatized for Mr. Mansfield and ran suc 
cessfully. 

Up to the time of the acceptance of his first 
two books, Mr. Tarkington’s total receipts for 
five years’ work amounted to but $22.50, ail of 
which he received from Zzfe, although he had 
written under the nom de plume “John Cor- 
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burton” for the Indianapolis papers, and while 
in New York, in 1895, for a magazine called 
Fohn-a-Dreams, signing himself “S. Cecil 
Woodford.” 

“The death of that little magazine,” said 
Mr. Tarkington, “on the staff of which I was 
supposed to be, was the greatest blow I ever 
sustained. 

“At an early age my mind revolved around 
bits of local Indiana history, and when too 
young to write easily, my sister acted as my 
amanuensis. To her I| dictated my early im- 
pressions, and delighted in stories of daring 
and of adventurous life. Jesse James, the des- 
perado, appealed to my youthful fancy, and, in 
consequence, my early attempts at composition 
invariably commenced: ‘It was dusk, and 
four horsemen were seen riding over the top of 
the hill... With my companions, | fashioned 
a stage in my father’s barn, and there we en- 
acted ‘The Escapades of Jesse James,’ from 
my pen, charging an admission of three cents. 
How distinctly 1 remember the bar-room scene, 
always too short to my way of thinking, with 
the crack of pistolshots! And how pungent 
was my regret that I could not play both Jesse 
James and Bob Ford, his slayer! 

“| wrote ‘The Two Vanrevels’ many years 
ago, as a short story of two thousand words, 
and put it away in hopes it would develop in 
my mind into a more pretentious work. Re- 
cently I wrote a play. Mr. John Drew and 
two managers declined it, the latter saying 
they would accept it if I would make certain 
changes, which I declined to do, being unwill- 
ing to sacrifice the artistic,as I did in ‘ Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire’ to satisfy Mr. 
field.” — Charles Hall Garrett, in 
look. 


Mans- 
The Out- 


* 
> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





A Year's Book Reviewing. — “ Water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” 
The situation of Coleridge’s sailor closely re- 
sembles that of the book reviewer of a daily 
paper. Books, books, on every side ; new vol- 
umes, beautiful volumes; books with charm- 
ing covers and delightful pages; books with 
illustrations that one would like to devour, 


they draw one so strongly; and not a book for 
real reading. If only one volume out of the 
numbers of them could be taken to some quiet 
corner and, sitting down at leisure and undis- 
turbed, read to satisfaction ! 

One reads the reviewer’s way for months 
and is yet hungry for real reading. These 
books have been sent by the publishers for no- 
tices and merit attention. A hasty glance is 
given here and there; a hurried reading of 
some pages to find out points to admire; or 
for careful blame where blame is apparently 
just. Hurry, hurry through, yet all the time 
with the sense that justice is due the book, and 
it must have it. So the volume is again gone 
over, and more carefully. The review is then 
made and the book is laid away. Both must 
be straightway forgotten, leaving the mind en- 
tirely clear for the next volume, which will in 
its turn absorb the complete attention of the 
reviewer. 

Some large and important books, like one 
on finance, a large history, or a cyclopedia, 
cannot receive reading, but get examination 
only. One’s reading is laid out for one and 
not from choice. Whether to one’s personal 
taste or not, it must be honestly judged on 
merit according to the ability of the reviewer. 
There is no room for reading for one’s own 
personal improvement. One has to forego so 
much of general reading, the news of the time, 
the delightful and valuable magazine reading, 
even taking only cursory glances at one’s own 
newspaper, and read only for business. The 
brain must be made like a sieve, only retaining 
a few rust spots that show that it has been 
used. 

Inthe rush of book business one must rise 
early and be glancing at a book while dressing; 
eat with a book held open on the table from 
which to catch some sentences while doing 
breakfast; read books by the uncertain light 
and in the crush of the street car; sit all of a 
long day at the desk, reading, driving a pencil 
or clacking the typewriter. At late night one 
creeps wearily to bed after having worked over 
some book all the evening, and falls asleep 
while wondering if justice has been done, if 
judgment has been correct, if any fine or 
good point has been overlooked, or if blame 
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has been unwarranted; and dreams yet of 
books. Yet one is expected to have bright, 
active brain, fresh enthusiasm, and a mind 
stored with wisdom, and an infallible judg- 
ment! 

Yet the reviewer is not wholly without com- 
pensation. There is an interest in opening 
each new package that arrives. There is a 
pleasure in holding a fine volume in the hand. 
There is a pleasure in looking at the ‘rows of 
books on the shelves and thinking how nice it 
would be to own some of them and read them 
at leisure. There is a cause for gratification 
that good books are written and that many 
read them. One wishes to know the authors. 
One feels a sympathy with the publishers in 
their wish for the success and appreciation of 
a book upon which they have spent much la- 
bor and thought. In spite of trying to forget, 
memories of some specially attractive volume, 
a mental picture of the scenes portrayed with 
such fervor that the impression is indeli‘le, 
some good thought finely expressed, some no- 
ble sentiment pointed out, will remain in the 
mind and heart. 

And then, once in a great while, some au- 
thor writes a note of appreciation of the re- 
viewer’s work. These are few, but oh, how 
tenderly treasured! How dear and comfort- 
ing to the tired and tried heart of the reviewer. 
—Mary E. Stewart,in the Milwaukee Fournal, 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


That Troublesome Fountain Pen.— If 
your fountain pen flows too freely, it may be 
you have put too much ink in it. When filling 
a fountain pen, always leave a little room for 
air. If it will not flow at all, it may be that the 
ink is all used up, or the feed groove may 
be clogged. A fountain pen will not work 
well unless it is kept clean. J. F. S. 

Denver, Col. 

How to Open a New Book. — Lay the book 
back downward, on a table or smooth surface. 
Press the front cover down until it touches the 
table, then the back cover, holding the leaves 
in one hand while you open a few leaves at the 
back, then at the front, alternately pressing 
them down gently until you reach the centre of 


This should be done two or three 
Never open a book violently nor bend 
back the covers. It is liable not only to break 


the back, but to loosen the leaves. G. W. 
Curcaco, Ill. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Wrrrer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Wrrrer when they write. ] 
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Tue Por-Cuivers Papers. —II, 
Century (38 c.) for February. 

Tue Literary Loss or THe Brpce. 
tury (38 c.) for February 

Tue Art or THE Dramatist. Brander Matthews. 
American Review ( 53 c ) for February. 

Leo To.stoy: AN INTERPRETATION Done 1n LITTLE. 
Elbert Hubbard. Cosmofolitan (13 c.) for February. 

Hersert Spencer. George lles. World's 
Work (28 c. ) for February 

New ENGLanp Epirors 1n THE SouTH. 
ick Mellen. 


George E. Woodberry. 


Rollo Ogden. Cen- 


North 


Illustrated. 


George Freder- 
New England Magazine (28 c.) for February. 

An Historic Mansion (Longfellow House in Portland). 
Ella Matthews Bangs. Illustrated. Mew England Maga- 
zine (28 c.) for February. 

My Own Srory.—Il. J. T. Trowbridge. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for February 

REMINISCENCES OF WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
Wyman. 


Lillie B. Chace 
Illustrated. Mew England Magazine (28c.) for 
February. 

Larcavio Hearn. Paul Elmer More. Atlantic (38c.) 
for February. 

SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM AND THE Law. 
Alger. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 

Tue Literary PILGRIMAGE. 
lantic ( 38 c.) for February, 

Lisin, A New INTeRPReTER OF East-Sipe Lire. 
Rice. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 

Reav Forces in Literature. Edward Fuller. 
tic (38 c.) for February. 

LITERATURE AND PoLirTics 
Magazine (28 c.) for February. 

Persona Guimpses oF Emerson. Julian Hawthorne. 
Illustrated. Booklover’s Magazine (28c) for February. 

Ratpnh Watpvo Emerson: Tue TRIBUTE OF 
Edward W Emerson. Illustrated. 
(28 c.) for February. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. Roland Phillips. 
The Lamp (18 c.) for February 

Macau ay’s First Essay. Professor Wilbur L. Cross. 
The Lamp (18 c.) for February. 

Mr. HENLEY AND RoMANTIC PAINTING. 
The Lamp (18 c.) for February. 

Mr. Paut on THE PorTRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Edith Wharton. The Lamf (18c.) for February. 

WeISMANN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Lamp (18 c. ) for February. 


George W. 
Rollin Lynde Hartt. A?#- 
Charles 
Atlan- 
Willis J. Abbot. 


Booklover’s 


A Son. 
Booklover's Magazine 


Illustrated. 


W.C. Brownell, 


The 
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Mr. Bakrig as A Dramatist. J. M. Bullock. 
trated. The Lamp (18 c.) for February. 

Witttam Harrison AinswortH. Beverly Stark. Book- 
man (28c.) for February. 
G. K. CHesterton. 

(28 c.) for February. 
Tue CENTENARY OF DouGLas JERROLD. 
Bookman (28 c.) for February. 
Mr. Kiptinc: WHere Dogs He StTanp? 
ten. Bookman (28 c. ) for February. 
Venice in Recent Fiction. Louise Closser Hale. With 
illustrations by Walter Hale. Bookman (28 c.) for February. 
Literary LanpMaRKsS oF New York.—VII. Charles 
Hemstreet. Illustrated. Critic (28 c.) for February. 
Mary Harrwect Catugerwoop. W. E. Simonds. 
( 28 c.) for February. 
Letters To a Lirerary Aspirant. — I. 
for February. 
“Tue Decay 


Illus 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. Bookman 


Lewis Melville. 


Wilfred Whit- 


Critic 
Critic (28. ) 


or THE Nove.” ANSWERED 
replies by prominent novelists. 

Cottece Prorrssoxs Wo 
I.—Harvard. Frank W. Noxon. 
for February. 

An Unwritten Cuaprer or “ Les Mistrasces.” Paul 
Chenay ( Victor Hugo's brother-in-law). Lippincott’s (28 c. ) 
for February. 


Numerous 
Critic (28 c.) for February. 
Are Men or Lerrers. 
Illustrated. Critic (28 c.) 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS LXXVIII.— Mr. F. Car- 
ruthers Gould, Cartoonist. Rudolph de Cordova. Strand 
Magazine ( 13 ¢. ) for February. 
Mr. Yeats and His Mysticism. 
ward Monthly (28 c.) for February. 
NATURE IN THE ELIZABETHAN Lyrics. 
Harvard Monthly (28 c.) for February. 
Fre.pinG AND HoGartu. Gerald Chittenden. 
erary Magazine (38 c.) for February. 
PoeTRY IN THE NINBTEENTH CENTURY. Reprinted from 
the Edinburgh Review inthe Eclectic (28c.) for February. 
Burns AS AN EnGutsn Port. David Christie Murray. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the Eclectic 
( 28 c. ) for February. 
Paitie James Baitey. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from 
the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for February. 
Goop Books For THE YouNG. Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢.) for February. 
REPORTING AND CORKESPONDENCE. OB. A. 
Chautauquan (28 c.) for February. 
Tuomas Nast. Ernest Knaufft. 
Reviews ( 28c.) for January. 
Some RECOLLECTIONS OF EMILE ZoLA. 
etelly. Illustrated. Pad/d Mall Magazine (28 c.) for January. 
Owen Wister. With portrait. David Graham Phillips. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for January 3. 


Victor Brandon. Har- 
Lorian Way. 


Yale Lit- 


Heydrick. 
Illustrated. Review of 


Ernest Alfred Viz- 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


Rudyard Kipling has left Rottingdean, and 
his home is now an ancient stone manor called 
* Burwash,” out in the country from Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


Henry Norman has obtained a divorce from 
his wife, who was Miss Menie Muriel Dowie. 
The wife of Elbert Hubbard, editor of the 
Philistine, has sued fora divorce. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott is now at work on a biog 
raphy of Henry Ward Beecher, which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. expect to publish next Sep- 
tember. 

An illustrated life of Robert Buchanan is in 
preparation by his sister-in-law, Miss Harriet 
Jay, who will, as far as possible, cast it into 
autobiographical form. 


Lee & Shepard, the Boston publishers, are 
soon to bring out a volume giving an ac- 
count of the life and works of Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg. It will embrace a life of Mr. Kellogg 
by Judge Grimes of Nashua, N. H., and other 
friends, each one of whom will tell of that 
period of Mr. Kellogg's life with which he was 
best acquainted, and it will be edited by Pro- 
fessor W. L. Mitchell of Bowdoin College. 


William Henry Carson writes his books 
afoot. His “Tito” was the result of long 
tramps along Italian roads. Mr. Carson, be- 
sides being a busy lawyer, is fond of walking, 
and picks up his scenes and views of life as he 
goes. 

Dr. E. A. Steiner, of Sandusky, O., has gone 
to Europe to begin work on the biography of 
Tolstoy. ‘I have been in close touch with 
Tolstoy for seventeen years,” said Dr. Steiner, 
in explaining how he came to be chosen by 
Tolstoy’s family as the count’s biographer, “and 
during that time have visited him three times. 
I became intimately acquainted with the count 
and his family in those visits. The count 
himself wants no biography written, but his 
family and his admirers desire that it should 
be done.” 


Bliss Carman will be the editor of the Zi¢- 
erary World (Boston ), which L. C. Page & 
Co. have bought. 


The Book Buyer (New York) has changed 
its name and is now the Lamp. 


Philip Cowen, publisher of the American 
Hebrew, New York city, has bought the Yew- 
ish Messenger, which has been published in 
New York for more than fifty years. 


Sandow’s Magazine (Boston) is a new 
monthly devoted to the maintenance of health 
and strength through exercise, hygiene, and 


recreation in the home, gymnasium, forest and 
field. 
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The Leader ( Providence, R. I.) is anew 
semi-monthly magazine of modern education. 


Mirth and Music is the name of a new illus- 
trated magazine announced by the Standard 
Music Company of New York. It will give 
new music in each issue, in addition to a 
budget of entertaining literature. 

Literature, Art, and Music is a new 
monthly magazine published at Newark, N. J. 


Masters in Music isa new monthly magazine 
published in Boston by the Bates & Guild 
Company. Daniel Gregory Mason is the 
editor. Each number will be devoted to some 
one great musician, giving an account of his 
life and works, a portrait, a bibliography, quota- 
tions from various critics, and thirty-two pages 
of piano music chosen from his compositions. 


It is a common belief that Huckleberry Finn 
is Mark Twain himself. But Mr. Clemens 
says that this idea is wrong, and that his origi- 
nal in his books is Tom Sawyer, not Huck Finn. 

Stopford Brooke is a rival of Henry James 
in the writing of long sentences. He has one 
in his recent Browning book which fills thirty- 
two lines of small print. 

S.S. McClure & Co. have issued a “ Com- 
plete Index to McClure’s Magazine,” covering 
Volumes I. to XVIII, inclusive, or from June, 
1893, to April, 1902. 

President Harlan, of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Lake Forest, IIl., announces a prize of 
$6,000 to be awarded to the author of the best 
book “on the connection, relation, and mutual 
bearing of any practical science or the history 
of our race, or the facts in any department of 
knowledge, with and upon the Christian relig- 
ion.” The competition is open to all scholars. 
Manuscripts must be submitted to President 
Harlan on or before June 1, 1905, the name and 
address of the author to be inclosed in a plain, 
sealed envelope. The prize has been made 
possible by the gift of the late William Bross, 
who bequeathed a fund for the purpose. The 
award is to be made by a committee of judges 
composed of distinguished men in divinity, 
science, and letters, hereafter to be chosen. 
To facilitate the work of the committee three 
copies of each manuscript must be submitted 
in typewriting. 


Two prizes, of $1000 and $400, to be called 
the Loubat prizes, have been established at 
Columbia University, to be awarded every five 
years for the best original works dealing with 
North America at any period preceding the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘The first 
award will be made this year, and original 
manuscripts, books, and pamphlets offered in 
competition must be submitted before June. 
The work submitted must treat of the history, 
geography or numismatics of North America 
prior to 1776, or of some topic comprised with- 
in these general subjects. If a printed work, 
it shall have been published for the first time 
not before 1898, and if in manuscript the au- 
thor must agree to publish the work within 
one year from the date of award. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser offers 
each week prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for the best 
unpublished photographs of news events, or 
beautiful, historic, amusing, and interesting 
scenes. Pictures submitted become the prop- 
erty of the paper, and those that do not win 
prizes, if printed, will be paid for at one dollar 
each. The pictures must have address of con- 
tributor plainly written on the back, with a few 
lines of descriptive matter, and each one must 
be marked “ Photo Contest.” 

The Booklover’s Magazine ( Philadelphia ) 
for February is an Emerson number, in recog- 
nition of the Emerson centennial anniversary 
May 25, and contains some very interesting 
illustrated articles touching Emerson's distinc- 
tive personality, by Julian Hawthorne and by 
Emerson’s son, Edward W. Emerson, of Con- 
cord. 

The first publication in England deserving 
the name of a real newspaper, says Professor 
W. E. Simonds, in his “Student’s History of 
English Literature,” was the Dai/y Courant, 
which ran for thirty years from 1702. 

Rev. P. C. Headley died at Lexington, 
Mass., January 5, aged eighty-three. 

Henri Georges Stephen Adolphe Opper de 
Blowitz died in Paris, January 18. 

Julian Ralph died in New York, January 20, 
aged forty-nine. 

Augustus John Cuthbert Hare died at Holm- 
hurst, England, January 22, aged sixty-nine. 





